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raconteur, he was prominent in civic affairs,
acting as president of the Union League Club
(1893-97), president-general of the Sons of the
American Revolution (1892-97), and president
of the Grant Memorial Association, organizing
its "drive" for funds. He conducted a similar
solicitation for the Republican party in 1896 and
organized the "sound money parade" and the
inauguration parade.

In March 1897 Porter was appointed ambas-
sador to France. His direct but tactful conduct
of affairs, which established cordial relations
with Hanotaux, then minister of foreign affairs,
was influential in dispelling the hostility toward
the United States aroused by the Spanish-Amer-
ican War. His persistent efforts were helpful
in breaking down Delcasse's hesitation to accept
Secretary Hay's propositions on the "open door"
in China. Although Porter's resignation took
effect Mar. 4, 1905, he remained in France four
months longer to complete his six years' quest
for the body of John Paul Jones, which was
found, Apr. 7, and, after a careful process of
identification, transported for interment at An-
napolis. The sum voted by Congress to reim-
burse Porter for his expenses he contributed to
the fund for the memorial. He delivered the
oration at its dedication, as he had at the dedi-
cation of Grant's tomb. His contact with Eu-
ropean politics and his public addresses on in-
ternational peace rendered him a fitting choice
as delegate to the Hague Conference of 1907.
His principal contribution to that body's labors
was the incorporation into a convention of the
Drago Doctrine, sometimes called the "Porter
proposition/' limiting the employment of force
for the collection of contract debts.

In the following years he combined his ad-
vocacy of peace with support of the Navy League,
of which he became president in 1909. He was
a champion of preparedness and a vigorous policy
in the World War and an opponent afterward of
America's entrance into the League of Nations.
Besides articles on railway matters, on the Civil
War, and published addresses on various sub-
jects, he was the author of West Point Life
(1866), in verse, and Campaigning with Grant
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PORTER, JAMES DAVIS (Dec. 17, 1828-
May 18, 1912), governor of Tennessee, educa-

Porter

tor, was born at Paris, Tenn., at a time wh
that part of the state was emerging from t
conditions of a frontier community.   He was
pioneer stock, a descendant of early settlers
Massachusetts.  His  father,  Thomas  Kenne<
Porter, a graduate of Transylvania Universit
had married Geraldine Horton in 1822 and h;
moved to Paris to begin the practice of median
The son was given the best education that cou
be had in West Tennessee and at the age of si:
teen entered the junior class of the Universii
of Nashville, from which institution he graduate
in 1846. Although handicapped by poor heali
for several years after his graduation, he studie
law in the office of John H. Dunlap in Paris as
later took law courses at Cumberland Univei
sity.  In 1851 he began to practise at Paris an
married Susanna Dunlap, the daughter of h:
preceptor.  He was elected to the lower hous
of the state legislature in 1859 and was an acth
participant in the proceedings of the special ses
sion of 1861, through which Tennessee dissolve
its relations with the federal government.  H
was the author of the resolution which pledge
the state to cooperate with the South in case o
war, and when hostilities began he became ad
jutant-general under Gen.  Gideon J.  Pillow
with the rank of major, and assisted in organiz
ing the Confederate troops in West Tennessee
He was then appointed chief of staff to Gen
Benjamin F. Cheatham and served in that po-
sition throughout the war. At the close of th<
war he resumed his law practice at Paris and ir
1870 was elected as delegate from his county tc
the state constitutional convention.   In that con-
vention he served as a member of the judiciary
committee, and following its adjournment he was
elected judge of the twelfth judicial circuit of
Tennessee for a term of eight years, but resigned
in 1874 to become a candidate for governor. In
the election of that year he defeated Horace
Maynard, the Republican candidate, by a large
majority and two years later was reelected, serv-
ing from 1875 to 1879.

During his term as governor the most impor-
tant question to be faced was that of the settle-
ment of the state debt. In his messages to the
legislature he urged that the consent of the cred-
itors should be obtained before any scaling of
the debt should be accepted, and that no forcible
adjustment should be made, but it proved impos-
sible to secure a satisfactory adjustment. Among
the constructive measures of his administration
were the establishment of the state bureau of
agriculture, statistics, and mines, and the cre-
ation of the state board of health, while he used
the pocket veto to defeat a move to abolish the
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